THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
and his position were substantially the same as at
thirty-seven.
Politically he was still poised uneasily between
Whig and Tory. Those rumours of Canning's im-
minent triumph, which had raised his hopes on his re-
entry into Parliament, had proved illusory. And
William settled down to pursue his usual and lonely
middle course. During the anxious years that followed
the conclusion of peace, he had sometimes supported
Government, sometimes Opposition. The riotings
and rick-burnings which had disturbed the country-
lide roused his fear of revolution; and he agreed in
1816 to become a member of the committee appointed
to devise means of repressing disorder. Later he voted
both for the suspension of Habeas Corpus and for the
Six Acts. On the other hand, unlike the Tories, he had
been in favour of an enquiry into the Peterloo massacre
and had voted for Mackintosh's bill for modifying the
rigours of the penal code. Moreover in economic
matters he had taken the Whig side; arguing vigor-
ously on behalf of economy and no income tax. As
regards foreign affairs he was for keeping quiet. Above
all, England should not be so silly as to set up as the
moral arbiter of Europe, either on the side of authority
or freedom. In 1820 public life was diversified by the
unedifying farce of Queen Caroline's divorce.William,
along with his fellow Wnigs, was against the King, and
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